WEEK 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK — This 
week, October 4 to 10, is Fire Prevention 
Week. It comes at a good time for can- 
ners, loaded down with inventory to last 
a full year. 

General Motors transmission plant loss 
—$50 million, insurance $32 million. Is 
your coverage better . . . or worse? 
Carelessness and neglect cause most 
fires. Fire Prevention Week is a time 
for individual and concerted action. 
Lansing B. Warner has a check list for 
spotting perpetual fire hazards. Write 
for it. Or if you are insured by another 
firm, ask them to help, but by all means 
take positive action this week to prevent 
fire. 


BOOKED SOLID—The following was 
reported this week to the members of 
the National Food Brokers Association 
in the organization’s membership bul- 
letin: 


“CONVENTION ROOM SITUATION 
CRITICAL—SUPPLY OF ROOMS 
EXHAUSTED 


NFBA does not have any more rooms 
to take care of convention hotel reserva- 
tions. The entire allocation of board- 
walk and off-the-boardwalk hotels will 
be needed to take care of requests on 
hand. To take care of requests which 
are still coming in, NFBA will have 
to try to obtain space in some of 
the other hotels in Atlantic City which 
were not in the original allocation. These 
rooms must come from the really small 
hotels which we originally hoped we 
would not have to use. Thus, if we make 
reservations for all who want to attend 
we shall have to use some of the hotels 
in Atlantic City we have not used since 
1946. 

The NFBA Convention Department 
will try its best to take care of those 
late requests which are now on hand. 
However, we request that you not ask 
any more principals to attend unless you 
feel that they are important to a large 
number of food brokers. The situation 
is most critical and we ask the whole- 
hearted cooperation of every member. 

Nor is NFBA the only group to have 
great convention housing problems. ..The 
National Canners Association and the 
oihers are in a very desperate position. 
We understand that some members of 
NCA have expressed criticism of their 
© icials for agreeing to the present allo- 
eition. A few brokers have indicated 
tiey feel the same about our allocation. 
Apparently, both principals and _ food 
brokers feel the grass is greener on the 
other side—that the other group is get- 
tng the best deal so far as hotel allo- 
citions are concerned. Actually, the al- 
lueations were worked out to provide 
ail cooperating groups with the fairest 
possible distribution.” Nuff said. 
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MECHANICAL -—lIt used to be that a fellow was a bit skep- 
CHEFS tical when told by his bride-to-be that she 

could learn to cook in a matter of hours. 
Now, thanks to Dr. W. Franklin Dove, the University of Illinois, 
College of Medicine, and‘ the Illinois State Health Department, the 
devoted swain needn’t give it another thought. For Dr. Dove has 
invented the “taste thermometer’, an ingenious instrument called 
the Gustometric scale. The instrument, which is described in the 
current issue of “Food Research’, published by the Institute of 
Food Technologists, measures responses to either pure chemical 
solutions or to foods. Measurements are made in terms of “taste 
thresholds”, “taste levels”, and “taste discriminations”. In other 
words, measurements can be made of the ability to respond to the 
barest suspicion of sugar in water (threshold), or to 1, 2 or 3 
lumps of sugar in a cup of coffee (level), or to (a) coffee fresh 
from the pot contrasted to (b) coffee cooled down and then warmed 
over (discrimination). 


When one takes a few minutes to contemplate the possibilities 
inherent in such an instrument, the imagination runs wild. On 
the lighter side, for instance, all Mary would have to do would be 
to submit her man to the test. If she found he was a three lump 
man, but couldn’t tell the difference between fresh and warmed 
over coffee, she probably needn’t bother herself about learning how 
to cook. On the other hand, if she found him a “threshold” or 
“discrimination” man (which incidentally seem to go together), 
maybe she had better find herself another man. 


Seriously with such an instrument industry could find out 
scientifically the taste reactions that are pleasing to most people, 
and produce accordingly. The instrument also, presumably, would 
provide a means of measuring flavor, which factor has long been 
a contraversial one in grading processed foods. . 


It isn’t hard to imagine that there will be a great deal of con- 
tention concerning the interpretation of measurements made by 
this piece of equipment, for taste is not only an elusive and indi- 
vidual sense, it is also, in many respects, dependent upon and inter- 
linked with the other senses. The old saying that many people eat 
with their eyes is not an idle one nor unfounded; the coffee and 
bacon and egg odor winding up the stairway and into the bedroom 
doesn’t exactly detract from the enjoyment of the meal either. 


Dr. Dove’s scale has already been put to use in designing foods 
for hospital feeding. As in all pioneer research after the path is 
once blazed, it is necessary to widen the path to an avenue. In the 
years ahead there will be a great deal of experimental data added to 
this original lead. It will be interesting to note its progress. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 21-24, 1954 — NATIONAL 
WHOLESALE FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 
ASSOCIATION, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New Nork, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 21-27, 1954—NATIONAL 
WHOLESALE FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 


OCTOBER 2-6, 1953—AMERICAN MEAT 
INSTITUTE, Annual Meeting, Palmer 
House, Chicago, 


OCTOBER 15-17, 1953—-FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Casablanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26, 1953—TEXAS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Casa 
de Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


OCTOBER 26-31, 1953 — NATIONAL 
HONEY WEEK, sponsored by American 
Honey Institute. 


OCTOBER 27-28, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 61st An- 
nual Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1953—OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 9-11, 1953 — GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, INC., An- 
nual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 12-138, 1953 — 1owa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


“fr NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
iu CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- . 


VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1953 — TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Convention, Food Technology Build- 
ing, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 2, 1953 
—CANNED FOODS ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, 
Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 2, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention (Feb. 
21-25) Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Frozen 
Foods Exposition, (Feb. 25-27) 71st 
Regiment Armory, New York, N. Y. 


MARCH 15-16, 1954—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 50th Annual Directors 
Conference, Santa Barbara Biltmore, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


DECEMBER 3, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS' ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual 
Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


DECEMBER 8, 1953—-MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Flamouth 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW YORK / 


STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. RATZESBERGER, JAEGER, STIER 
TO ADDRESS FLORIDA CANNERS 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Conven ' 

NCA President Lou Ratzesberger, CMI 
Director of Market Hal Jaeger, and 


tion, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio 
JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST - NCA’s Division of Statistic Director 
Howard “Jack” Stier, will be featured 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
speakers at the 22nd Annual Convention 


tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore-) 
JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE of the Florida Canners Association, Octo- 
ber 15 to 17 at Miami Beach. Associa- 


OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, tion headquarters expects more than 500 
canners, machinery and supply men and 


San Francisco, Calif. 
brokers serving this $220 million in- 
JANUARY 7-8, 1954 — ILLINOIS CAN- dustry to put in an appearance during 


NERS ASSOCIATION AND ILLINOIS STATE 

the three day event. 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- y 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


JANUARY 18-21, 1954 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P.Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 19-22, 1954 — NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 
Annual Convention, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 2-5, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 3-4, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 7th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 


First day of the convention is to be 
devoted to general convention registra- 
tion and annual meeting of Citrus Pro- 
cessors Association. This organization 
represents the 11% million-dollar-a-year 
industry that manufactures citrus feed 
products from cannery disposal material 
canners once couldn’t give or throw 
away! Principal speaker at this session 
will be Dr. W. G. Kirk, vice-director of 
the Range Cattle Experiment Station in 
the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station system. 


Convention business of the Canners 
Association will be conducted in sessions 
occupying the second day. 1953-54 officers 
will be named by the board of directors 
in executive session Friday morning. As- 
sociate Members will hold a_ separate 
meeting during the same time. A gen- 
eral session following Friday’s luncheon 
will present main convention speakers. 


Joint meeting of the Transportation 
Advisory Council and Frozen Citrus Con- 
centrate Transportation Advisory Com- 
mittee is to be held Saturday morning. 
On the program are M. W. Wells, attor- 
ney for Growers and Shippers League 
of Florida; and J. C. Rill, president of 
Fruit Growers Express Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A joint meeting of Citrus 
Products Research Council and Florida 
Section of Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists is scheduled for Saturday after/ 
noon. 


Entertainment features of the conven- 
tion will be climaxed Saturday 
a banquet and dance. Convention head- 
quarters at Hotel Casablanca are being 
supplemented with facilities at adjoin- 
ing Coronet and Lombardy hotels, 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


The Canning Industry reaps a rich harvest of busi- 
ness information from Maryland and other State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations where teamwork & 
the will and desire of accomplishment is paramount. 


Teamwork 


AT MARYLAND PAYS DIVIDENDS 
TO THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


Last month in every important can- 
ning state, canners received invitations 
to visit the trial grounds of their sepa- 
rate agricultural colleges. Those who 
accepted the invitations were able to 
observe the progress of new varieties 
compared with the old standbys, and to 
observe the effects of many and varied 
spray programs, plant spacing _experi- 
ments, irrigation studies, to mention a 
few, in a long list of scientific experi- 
ments to discover how to produce more 
and better processing crops at the least 
possible cost. 


Canners generally, we believe, are 
aware of the fact that these good folks 
at the Agricultural Experiment Stations 
contribute much to the welfare of the 
canning industry. But despite the fact 
that national and local Associations work 
very closely with the Stations, some can- 
ners, we are told, are not fully aware of 
the details of this contribution. To learn 
the facts first hand the Editor of this 
publication one day last month wangled 
on invitation from the University of 
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Maryland for a special tour. While it had 
been our pleasure to meet and talk shop 
with these gentlemen many times before 
on visits to the University, and at Con- 
ventions and Canners‘ Schools, and other 
meetings, this especially conducted tour 
was most educational to the writer. 
Many canners, too, we believe, would get 
the same eyebrow raising effect. 


A stranger visiting these folks, would 
be impressed first with the fact, we be- 
lieve, that these are not “long-haired” 
scientists despite the fact that they deal 
with many long-haired words. They are 
the sleeve-rolling type who know what 
they are looking for, and get out and 
kick around in the dirt to find it. What’s 
more, here at Maryland at least, there’s 
a complete absence of professional 
jealousy, and that is extremely import- 
ant in a work that involves so much 
overlapping. What good, for instance, 
would a new variety (Horticulutre) be, 
if it could not stand up under processing 
(Horticultural Processing) ; or if it was 
too delicate to withstand the dusts or 


sprays used to kill the insects (Ento- 
mology) or diseases (Pathology); or if 
Entomology or Pathology were to develop 
a particular type of spray or dust that 
left a harmful flavor in the finished 
canned product, then their work would 
be in vain. Then, too, the perfect spray 
or dust is of absolutely no consequence 
unless expertly and accurately placed. 
Also testing instruments for the research 
lab must be expertly precisioned to be 
effective, and that is where the agri- 
cultural engineer comes into the picture. 
So there’s no room for. professional 
jealousy in a work of this kind. As Dr.. 
Ditman who has charge of entomology 
research on canning crops at the Mary- 
land Station puts it, “We have a team 
here that’s as smooth running as any in 
the country. Never do I fail to get 100 
percent cooperation from other members 
of the team.” 


The Canning Crop research team at 
the Maryland Agriculture Experiment 
Station is composed of Drs. Louis P. 
Ditman, Entomology; Francis C. Stark, 
Horticulture; Carroll E. Cox, Pathology; 
Amihud Kramer, Horticultural Pro- 
cessing; and George Burkhardt, Agri- 
cultural Engineering. 


MACHINE SHOP 


Our tour started in the well equipped 
machine shop of Mr. Burkhardt. It’s not 
a fancy shop, but it’s spacious, well- 
lighted and ventilated, and includes all 
of the necessary equipment, most of 
which is war surplus. First piece of 
equipment to greet our eye, possibly be- 
cause of its size, and also because of its 
importance to the industry, was a tomato 
loading machine, similar to the “Likens 
Produce Loader” described in the Janu- 


LEFT—Engineer Burkhardt and Assistant at 
the tomato loader. 


RIGHT—Dr. Kramer (right) the processor 
shows Dr. Ditman, the entomologist (bugs) 
the inside of a vacuum closing machine. 
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ary 12, 1953 issue of this journal. The 
machine is a 380 foot conveyor belt, 
mounted on a frame, supported by rub- 
ber wheels on each end. It is self pro- 
pelled with a speed of about one mile 
per hour. At the end of the conveyor the 
tomatoes drop into baskets ready for 
loading on the truck. With a row spac- 
ing of 6 feet, the machine will cover five 
rows at a time, so that it requires a 
space wide enough to accommodate a 
truck every ten rows. For 5 foot rows 
the machine would cover 6 rows at a 
time, making it necessary to leave space 
for the truck only every 12 rows. Mr. 
Harry Hofmeister, who is associated 
with Mr. Burkhardt, is responsible for 
the development of this machine. Experi- 
mental runs this year were made on the 
acreage of T. Noble Jarrell, Inc. of 
Goldsboro, and on the acreage of R. P. 
Streett, Forest Hill. In general, Mr. Hof- 
meister reports the efficiency of the to- 
mato picking operation was increased 
between 30 and 100% through the use of 
the loader. Another year of research and 
engineering will be required before the 
loader is released to the public. 


One other item of special interest to 
tomato canners, which is not yet beyond 
the drawing board stage, is a high pres- 
sure tomato washer, using a low volume 
of water. The engineers are working on 
the theory that such a machine would 
cut up the rotten tomatoes, and thereby 
be a great aid in inspection as well as 
provide the desired wash. 


Many machines now familiar to the 
canning industry have been first fabri- 
cated in this shop following patterns laid 
down by the processing staff, such as the 
Shear Press, Laboratory sized Tender- 
ometer, Succulometer, and others. The 
shop has also contributed much to the 


LEFT—Putting the spray exactly where it 
is wanted in exact amounts. 


RIGHT—Stark, Ditman, Judge, Burkhardt 
look over a bean field—and what a bean 
field. 


development of more effective spraying 
equipment, enabling the entomologist and 
the farmer to obtain more killing power 
by placing the material where it will be 
most effective, and in measured amounts. 
And that incidentally, is what Dr. Dit- 
man says is the ultimate objective of the 
entomologist, and when the fog has 
lifted, he says, we'll be right back to 
these basic principles. 


PROCESSING LAB 


Directly across the courtyard from the 
machine shop are the Horticultural Pro- 
cessing laboratories. Most Maryland 
canners, at least, are familiar with this 
setting. There is the Preparation Room, 
the Processing Room, the Grading Labo- 
ratory, Quality Control Lab., the Sample 
Quality Control Lab., Chemical and Bio- 
logical Laboratories, a Color Laboratory, 
and a Cold Storage Holding Room for 
fresh and frozen foods. But new things 
are being added. For instance, there’ll 
be a new zero room for frozen foods, and 
a special section for preparation and 
packaging the frozen product. One of 
the latest additions in the processing 
room, which pleases Dr. Kramer no end, 
is a new hot water processing kettle for 
handling glass. Equipment just now 
being installed will provide facilities for 
a study of the relationship between pro- 
cess temperature and color of canned 
tomatoes. A new temperature recorder 
will keep a record of the temperatures. 
The color will be studied with the Hunter 
Color Differencemeter. 


The Grading Lab is another room with 
which Maryland canners may not be too 
familiar. It is now completely equipped 
with MacBeth lighting, which provides 
light in all parts of the room as close to 
daylight as possible. 


One other laboratory of which Dr. 
Kramer is most proud, is the Sample 
Quality Control Laboratory. It’s the 
kind of inexpensive lab that can easily 
be set up in even the smallest cannery, 
he says. He urges every one who does 
not have one to drop in and look it over. 
The incubator and the refrigerator are 
about the only two items in the Lab that 
were purchased, the rest is homemade. 
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HORTICULTURE, ENTOMOLOGY 
AND PATHOLOGY 


The field man who doesn’t make at 
least one trip a year to the University 
trial grounds, is overlooking something 
really important. Here he can best see 
the results of that team work about 
which we spoke earlier. The visitor is 
immediately struck with the robust health 
of the plants, and the general clean ap- 
pearance of the fields. If he has had any 
previous doubts of the advantages of a 
complete spraying or dusting program, 
or other recommended horticultural 
practices, they are immediately dispelled. 
For here is proof positive, here is theory 
translated into practice. It‘s an eye- 
opener no one interested in horticultural 
crops can afford to miss. There are fields 
and hundreds of separate plots of pickles, 
beans, corn, tomatoes, cantaloupes, and 
what-not, variety on variety. Dr. Stark 
is testing the value of foliage nutrient 
on cantaloupes. Stark, Ditman and Cox 
are cooperating on pickle planting. One 
plot, for instance, is getting an applica- 
tion of insecticides every week, another 
an application of fungicides, another a 
combination of the two, another only 
when it is thought a spray is needed and 
yet another an application of nutrient 
sprays as deemed necessary after simple 
plant tests are made in the field. The 
idea, of course, is to find the most practi- 
cal method of getting high tonnages of 
high quality pickles. 


In beans Dr. Ditman is seeking the 
optimum dosage of DDT, as well as the 
minimum effective dosage to control ear- 
worms. That’s right, ear-worms—they 
often become a nuisance in beans. 


While we were there the beans were 
being sprayed with an _ experimental 
machine designed in the Ag. Engineering 
machine shop. It has a range between 20 
and 150 gallons of material per acre. It 
puts the material on where it’s wanted, 
and in the amounts needed. 


Then there’s the timing treatment on 
corn for ear-worm and borer. There’s a 
complete garden of the average garden 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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SALES PROMOTION 


With apple pie holding an assured 
place as one of America’s favorite des- 
serts, the Processed Apples Institute, 
Ine. has opened its fall promotional pro- 
gram with the publication of a handsome 
new illustrated booklet featuring thirty- 
one varieties of apple pie. 

Entitled “A Treasury of Apple Pies,” 
the 12 page, 8 x 11 booklet features the 
favorite recipes of well known home eco- 
nomists who direct the consumer test 
kitchens of twelve of the country’s lead- 
ing food companies. 


The recipes all are for ready-to-use 
apple products—apple slices, apple sauce 
or apple juice. In addition to the tradi- 
tional apple pie, there are variations 
which include cheese, nuts, molasses and 
other ingredients in addition to the usual 
run of apple pie ingredients. 

The Institute and apple processors are 
promoting the booklet extensively 
through selected channels. It is being 
distributed and introduced through some 
1500 newspaper food editors and 900 
women radio broadcasters, as well as 
consumer magazine editors, home econo- 
mists and home economics teachers. 
Some apple processors are planning 
special promotions of the “Treasury” 
in connection with their own brands. 


A unique and practical feature of this 
booklet is the marketing guide to be 
found on the back inside cover, calling 
attention to the fact that when apple 
sauce or apple slices are used, the con- 
sumer knows exactly how much to buy 
for a given recipe. This marketing guide 
also provides a chart of container sizes 
and cup equivalents in which apple sauce 
and apple slices are most frequently 
packed. 


During the 1952 season canners packed 
9,291,512 cases of apple sauce. Carry- 
over stock from the previous crop 
brought the total supply to 10,766,166 
eases, of which 10,567,803 cases had 
reached consumers on August 1st. There 
were 2,560,319 cases of canned apple 
slices packed last year, with a carry-over 
from the previous year bringing the sup- 
ply to 3,839,958 cases. On August Ist, 
4,661,463 cases had been shipped. 


Increased consumer interest in ready- 
“o-use apple products is attributed to the 
iard-hitting promotional program of the 
Processed Apples Institute, now in its 
third year, and to merchandising efforts 
of the individual processors. 


Some of the plants in the Appalachian 
and New York State areas, where the 
apple harvest was delayed by the late 
summer drought, are just starting on the 
apple pack. Where early fall varieties 
are available for processing, the plants 
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are working double shifts and cases of 
apple sauce and apple slices are being 
sent to market the day they come off the 
canning line. 

This year’s national apple crop is ex- 
pected to run a little larger than last 
year’s, approximately 90,000,000 bushels. 
Processors are geared to pack a full 
third of the crop and are confident that 
the higher opening prices offered grow- 
ers this year will assure a substantial 
share of the available fruit for process- 
ing. Throughout the country, the price 
for the fanciest grade of apple—uU. S. 
Canner No. 1 size 24% up—is thirty to 
thirty-five per cent higher than last year. 


NATIONAL TUNA WEEK 


The 50th anniversary of the tuna can- 
ning industry will be celebrated in a 
countrywide promotion, National Tuna 
Week, November 5 to 14, 1953, according 
to E. L. Morris, director of the Tuna Re- 
search Foundation. 


Spearheaded by the greatest sales, ad- 
vertising and publicity program ever 
placed behind canned tuna from Cali- 
fornia, the Week is aimed at increasing 
the per capita consumption of tuna in 
the U. S. 

During the observance, the half bil- 
lionth can of tuna will be packed at one 
of the California canneries, Mr. Morris 
revealed, and extensive plans for pro- 
moting the event have been made. 


Grocers who participate in the promo- 
tion will have a trail blazed for them by 
nationwide publicity. Special stories, all 
telling the story of tuna as a nutritious 
and kind-to-the budget item, have been 
sent to women’s magazines, food editors 
of more than 1,800 newspapers, women’s 
food commentators on radio and home 
economists of television stations across 
the nation. 


Colorful display material is also avail- 
able to retail operators. An all-purpose 
banner, 18 x 24 inches; four full-color 
stack cards with recipe pads; shelf talk- 
ers with recipe pads and a selection of 
newspaper drop-in mats can be obtained 
by writing to the Tuna Research Foun- 
dation, 19 Pine Avenue, Long Beach, 
California. 

The individual members of the Foun- 
dation are also offering merchandising 
aids to grocers and have included Na- 
tional Tuna Week in their advertising 
programs, Mr. Morris said. 


The California tuna industry, Ameri- 
ca’s largest food-fish business and one of 
California’s biggest industries, produced 
$113,000,000 of canned tuna during 1952. 
This year an increase is expected. 


L. W. BROWN, president of the Pro- 
cessed Apples Institute, and vice-presi- 
dent of National Fruit Product Co., Win- 
chester, Va. studies the first sample of 
apple pie from the “Treasury of Apple 
Pies.” Mr. Brown looked even happier 
after he sampled this one, called “Cheese 
Crumble Apple Pie.” 


CARNATION RENEWS 
RADIO SHOW 


Carnation Company of Los Angeles 
has renewed its sponsorship for Carna- 
tion Evaporated Milk of the “Stars 
Over Hollywood” CBS Radio dramatic 
series for another 52 weeks effective 
October 3. The company has sponsored 
the program since October 1951. It is 
broadcast on Saturdays from 12:30 to 
1:00 P.M. EST and features Hollywood’s 
top stars in original radio stories. 


SHATTUCK HEADS STANDARD 
KNAPP SALES 


L. F. Shattuck, who joined the Cleve- 
land District Office of Standard Knapp 
Corporation in 1947, was promoted to 
District Manager in 1950, and since Jan- 
uary 1 this year has been New York 
District Manager, has been appointed 
General Manager of Sales succeeding E. 
H. Schmitz, who has resigned to become 
General Manager of Wilcox Crittenden 
& Company, Middletown, Connecticut, 
marine hardware manufacturers. 


NUBER HEADS BRISTOL SALES 


Ernest Nuber, who joined The Bristol 
Company, Waterbury, Connecticut, in 
1929 and was made Pacific Coast Mana- 
ger in 1934, and later for several years 
Export Manager of the firm, has been 
appointed Sales Manager of the Instru- 
ment Division with headquarters at 
Waterbury. 
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OLD GUARD SIGNS NEW 
MEMBERS 


Newest members of the Old Guard, ac- 
cording to a Society announcement, are: 
Jack C. Blaskey, J. C. Blaskey & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; John T. Carter, 
Clyman Canning Company, Clyman, 
Wisconsin; George W. Crabtree, Crown 
Can Company, Philadelphia; John Ed- 
win Fix, American Can Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey; C. J. Heintz, American 
Can Company, Tampa; David S. Nay, 
William J. Stange Company, Chicago; 
Kent S. Upham, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo; S. Charles Walls, Jr., 
Industrial Container Corporation, Balti- 
more; Franklin E. Walter, Cleveland; 
A. K. Ackerman, A. K. Ackerman Com- 
pany, Cleveland; and Alfred I. Hartung, 
National Can Corporation, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING AT 
WINTER HAVEN 


In a move to enlarge its Metal Division 
operations in the Florida citrus area, 
Continental Can Company has begun 
construction of a new building in Winter 
Haven, to house its present Tampa dis- 
trict sales office. 

The new building is a modern, one- 
story structure covering 3300 sq. ft. of 
floor space. In addition to the sales 
office, it will also be headquarters for the 
Company’s credit and research depart- 
ments and the closing machine super- 
visor’s office. There will be direct tele- 
type service between the new Continen- 
tal office and the Company’s Tampa, 
Auburndale and Winter Garden plants. 

- Completion of the Winter Haven build- 
ing is planned for mid-November. Its 
central location will make for faster and 
more efficient service to the surrounding 
citrus and food industries area. 


U.S. FREEZER CORP. 


The U.S. Freezer Corp. has been or- ’ 


ganized at Monterey, California with a 
capital stock of $75,000 to carry on the 
freezing of fruit, vegetable and seafood 
products. Incorporators are Frank Cap- 
piccio, 178 Seeno and Jerome Lucido, 
559 Robinson, Monterey. 


McGRATH LIMITS SWEET 
POTATO PACK 


The H. J. McGrath Company of Balti- 
more has announced that its 1953 pack of 
sweet potatoes will be limited to S.A.P. 
bookings. 

The firm also advises that a new item 
in the line this year, cut green beans 
with whole new Irish potatoes, is receiv- 
ing an amazing reception. The item. is 
offered in 303 cans at $1.35 per dozen. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CMSA BOARD TO MEET 


Hal W. Johnston, President, Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association, an- 
nounces the Winter meeting of the Board 
of Directors, to be held November 8th, 
at the Schroeder Hotel, in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

At this meeting, final plans for the 
1954 Canners Show, January 23rd 
through 28th in Atlantic City, will be 
presented by the committee chairmen. 

President Johnston reports that all of 
the available floor space in the Atlantic 
City Convention Hall has been taken by 
exhibitors in the Association, and that 
this year’s show will present the latest 
in equipment and services utilized by 
Canners, Freezers, Dehydrators and 
other food processing industries. 

This years Winter Board meeting is 
being held as usual, prior to the opening 
of the Annual Convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association. 


TRI-STATE SOCIETY PLANS 


The Tri-State Society, social organiza- 
tion in the Tri-State area, has arranged 
for a “Nightcap” party at the Haddon 
Hall Hotel beginning at 10:00 P. M. on 
the evening of December 2, following the 
Annual Sales School. There will be 
liquid refreshments, a buffet style snack 
bar, piano and accordian, and facilities 
for cards, all for the price of $5.00. 
Tickets will be limited to 250 with each 
of 100 members entitled to two. Guests 
may bring their ladies. 


MAINE DATES 


F. Webster Browne, Secretary of the 
Maine Canners Association, has an- 
nounced that the Annual Meeting will be 
held at the Flamouth Hotel, Portland, 
Maine, Tuesday, December 8, 1953. 


FLICKINGER APPOINTMENTS 


Three changes in the executive staff 
of the S. M. Flickinger Co., Inc., one of 
New York State’s largest wholesale gro- 
cery concerns with headquarters at Buf- 
falo, are announced by President Burt P. 
Flickinger. They are: 

Glenn W. Flickinger appointed to the 
new position of senior vice president and 
director of purchases. 

Hil C. Olney named executive vice 
president, succeeding Glenn Flickinger, 
and personnel director for the entire 
Flickinger organization. 

Peter B. Flickinger appointed to the 
new position of assistant to the senior 
vice president. 

The company, which has branches in 
seven cities including Buffalo, is the gro- 
cery-supply house for 1043 Red & White 
stores in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, 
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49er BOARD TO MEET 


M. R. “Joe” Feeney, 49er Secretary- 
Treasurer, reports that the Annual fall 
meetings of the 49er Board of Directors 
will take place November 8th and 9th, 
in the Shroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, dur- 
ing the Wisconsin Canners Convention. 

Mr. Feeney states that at these meet- 
ings, all plans will be completed for the 
49er activities during the National 
Canners Convention, January 23-27 in 
Atlantic City. 


All planning will be coordinated with 
the Directors of the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association. 


MELVIN WEHLER TO 
DISCONTINUE CANNING 


Melvin Wehler, owner and operator of 
the Littlestown Canning Company, Lit- 
tlestown, Pennsylvania, regretfully an- 
nounces he will discontinue the canning 
business due to his physical condition. 
Mr. Wehler suffered severe injuries from 
an automobile accident a number of 
years ago. His many friends will be dis- 
tressed to learn that an operation this 
spring left him without voice, and with 
his entire right side paralyzed. 


Melvin entered the canning business 
with his father sometime in the early 
’20’s, and took over the business on the 
death of his father in 1928. He was 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association from 1928 through 1934, and 
is a member of the Old Guard. 


The plant which will be sold along 
with a 60 acre farm and factory, and a 
100 acre farm nearby, consists of one 
complete line for peas, one for tomatoes, 
and one for beans, with an annual com- 
bined capacity of approximately 100,000 
cases. One of the features of the plant 
is its excellent water supply. It is situ- 
ated along the Littlestown Pike within 
the confines of the Township and is 
served by railroad siding. 


V. A. WANTS CANNED 
SWEET POTATOES 


The Veterans Administration has 
issued invitations to bid on 22,000 cases 
of fancy whole and pieces No. 2% sweet 
potatoes. Bids will be opened in Room 
3823, Munitions Building, 20th and Con- 
stitution Avenue, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., on October 1. The invita- 
tion calls for delivery in amounts rang- 
ing from 2,000 to 2,500 cases at Somer- 
ville, New Jersey during October, No- 
vember, January and March; Wilming- 
ton, California during October and Jan- 
uary; and at Hines, Illinois during Octo- 
ber, November, January and March. 
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AGRICULTURE 


GENEVA DESIGNATED PLANT 
INTRODUCTION STATION 


The New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva has been chosen as the 
site for a plant introduction station to 
serve the northeastern section of the 
United States. 

One of four such stations in the coun- 
try, it will cooperate with the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry through its 
Division of Plant Exploration and In- 
troduction and with the experiment sta- 
tions in the eleven other states in the 
Northeastern Region in testing, multi- 
plying, preserving, cataloging, and dis- 
tributing introduced and domestic plants 
of all sorts which have possible value 
for industrial or other purposes. 

States included in the region besides 
New York are Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, and West 
Virginia. 

Selection of the Experiment Station at 
Geneva is due to its central location in 
the region and the presence of an experi- 
enced technical staff and greenhouse, 
laboratory, and field facilities to initiate 
the project. Additional land and equip- 
ment will be added as needed. 


A regional coordinator will be ap- 
pointed to carry out the work, with head- 
quarters at Geneva. He will be assisted 
by a regional technical committee repre- 
senting the cooperating states with Di- 
rector A. J. Heinicke of the Geneva Sta- 
tion as administrative adviser for the 
project, Dr. B. E. Clark of the Station’s 
seed testing laboratory, Dr. John Einset 
of the Pomology Division, Dr. D. W. 
Barton of the Vegetable Crops Division, 
and other members of the Station staff 
will serve on a local committee. 


“Past experience has shown the im- 
mense value of plant introductions from 
all parts of the world for the improve- 
ment of agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction in this country,” states an 
official announcement of the new project. 
Many problems still face American agri- 
culture which will be difficult to solve 
until species or varieties of plants not 
yet available or adequately tested can be 
found, it is added. 


NISSELY REPLACES RAYMALEY 
AS V-P OF N. J. HORT. SOCIETY 


Charles H. Nissley, extension specialist 
in vegetable crops at Rutgers University, 
has been named vice-president of the 
New Jersey Horticultural Society. 

Nissley takes the place of Francis A. 
Raymaley of Seabrook Farms, Bridge- 
ton, who asked to be relieved because of 
the pressure of other work. The regular 
election of officers will take place during 
the Horticultural Society’s convention 
in Atlantic City December 7-9. 
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BONUS ASSURES BETTER 
TOMATOES 


A sure fire method of securing top 
recovery and delivery of quality toma- 
toes for canning, is being used by the 
Vanderhorst Canning Company of St. 
Marys, Ohio. 

The plan is to allow the foreman of 
pickers a liberal bonus on each case of 
increased recovery from a ton of toma- 
toes. With this system Vanderhorst’s 
have held their No. 2’s and culls to a 
minimum. 


This year the Vanderhorst’s are pro- 
cessing tomatoes only from acreage 
grown on their farms. Mr. H. D. Van- 
derhorst, owner, told this scribe that it 
costs less to grow ‘his tonnage than to 
contract for acreage. He also states 
that he is getting higher quality raw 
stock in the can. His sons, Harry, Jr., 
and Thomas, are associated with their 
father. 


LATE TOMATO YIELDS BETTER 


Recent rains, and cooler weather in 
Ohio has brought late tomatoes out of 
a coma. 

According to Chan Connolly, Secre- 
tary-Manager, Cannery Growers, Inc., 
Maumee, the processors are now esti- 
mating average yields from 7 to 11 tons 
per acre. Connolly also says: “Should 
normal weather conditions prevail, and 
should frost hold off until the first week 
in October the 1953 yield will come close 
to the 1952 average of 9 tons per acre.” 
Ohio tomato acreage in 1952 was 23,000. 
The 1953 plantings were cut to 20,600 
acres. 

The Toledo Weather Bureau reports 
that the present weather pattern indi- 
cates the first light frost in northern 
Ohio between September 26 and October 
3. This will be one week earlier than 
last year. 


CALIFORNIA PACKS 


The 1953 California pack of canned 
apricots, converted to cases of 24 No. 2% 
cans, was equivalent to 4,717,699 cases, 
according to a report issued today by the 
Canners League of California. The pack 
consisted of 3,154,590 Halves, 504,318 
Whole Peeled, and 1,058,791 Whole Un- 
peeled. This year’s pack compares with 
a pack of last year, on a 24/2% basis, 
of 3,904,905 cases. 


The 1953 California pack of canned 
sweet cherries (24/2% case basis) was 
358,000, comparing with a 1952 pack of 
631,632 cases. 

The 1953 California pack of canned 
spring spinach — packed during the 
period March 1-September 1, 1953—was 
1,687,993 cases on a 24/2% basis, accord- 
ing to the League report. This year’s 
pack compares with a spring spinach 
pack last year, on the same basis, of 
2,034,837 cases, 


DEATHS 


ALLAN KILLIAN 


John Allan Killian, 58, Baltimore can- 
ner, died suddenly of a heart attack on 
Thursday afternoon, September 24. 
Allan, who had literally hundreds of in- 
timate friends throughout the Tri-State 
Pennsylvania area, began his canning 
career in 1911 when he joined his father 
at the W. H. Killian Company on South 
Eden Street. He sold the’ plant in Octo- 
ber 1948 and retired from active canning. 
He retained, however, interest in the 
business, serving on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the new firm till the day of his 
death. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary Dor- 
sey Killian, and two daughters. 


IRWIN S. WICKHAM 


Irwin S. Wickham of Stanley, New 
York, former kraut packer, but in re- 
cent years confining his efforts to the 
growing end of the business, was the 
fatal victim of a heart attack on Septem- 
ber 21. Mr. Wickham was recovering 
from an attack of polio, suffered only 
three weeks ago. 


PHILLIP PAPIN 


Phillip Papin, 46, vice president and 
general manager of the Rossotti Cali- 
fornia Lithograph Corporation, died of 
a heart attack at his home here Septem- 
ber 3. Funeral services and internment 
took place at Englewood, N. J., Septem- 
ber 8. 

Mr. Papin was widely known through- 
out the food field having been influential 
in the design and manufacture of many 
nationally known food labels and cartons. 
Following his graduation from New York 
University in 1933 he spent about six 
years in advertising and sales promotion 
before becoming a sales correspondent of 
the Rossotti organization at New York. 
During World War II he served approxi- 
mately 18 months with the Armed 
Forces, returning to Rossotti to become 
sales manager. 


ROBERT F. HOUGLAND 


Robert F. Hougland, 58, Franklin, In- 
diana, passed away at the Vaughn Hos- 
pital, Hines, Illinois, September 28th. 


_Bob Hougland was one of the old timers, 


having been actively engaged in the 
Hougland Packing Corp. of Franklin 
until his severe accident some 15 years 
ago. He was a brother of Leland Houg- 
land, President of the Hougland Packing 
Company, and Clyde Hougland, who 
passed away some years ago. A short 
funeral service was held at the Flinn 
and Maguire Mortuary, Franklin, Thurs- 
day morning, October 1. He was buried 
at Scootsburg, Indiana. Surviving are 
the widow, one daughter, Mrs. Lierkemp, 
and one grandson, all of Franklin, 
Indiana, 
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Looking forward 


by plowing back 


The Sanitary Can—perfected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. | 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for can- 


ned foods of all kinds. 
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Each year American Can Company plows back more 
into research than any other can manufacturer, more 
into technical service, more into field operations, more 


into every phase that can benefit you. 


From this plowing back comes a continuous stream 
of container improvements which American Can Com- 
pany’s customers enjoy before others do. 


In the packaging industry most first or original 
contributions bear the Canco imprint. Canco’s philos- 
ophy of always looking forward can be of immieasur- 
able assistance in your business. 


These are reasons why it is to your advantage to 
turn first to Canco—the people who offer you more all 
along the line. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 
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RESEARCH 


“Taste Thermometer”--Ingenious 


New Tool for Measuring 


Taste Response to Foods 


Announcement of the development of a 
“thermometer of taste” can now be made. 
This exciting new tool, more properly 
called a gustometric scale, will enable nu- 
tritionists, dietitians, flavor chemists, 
medical scientists, psychologists, food 
technologists and other research workers 
concerned with taste-test data to make 
reliable and intelligible intercomparisons 
of their results. The “thermometer” is 
described in the September-October issue 
of FOOD RESEARCH, published by the 
Institute of Food Technologists. 


The “taste thermometer” is a product 
of long years of concentration on taste 
phenomena on the part of Dr. W. Frank- 
lin Dove of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Medicine and the Illinois State 
Department of Public Health. The uni- 
versal gustometric scale in D (dilution) 
units can be used to measure responses 
to either pure chemical solutions or to 
foods, which are intricate combinations 
of many chemical constituents. Measure- 
ments are made in terms of taste thres- 
holds, taste levels, and taste discrimina- 
tions. A less technical—and perhaps less 
precise—way of saying this would be 
that measurements can be made of the 
ability to respond to the barest suspicion 
of sugar in water (threshold) or to one, 
two or three lumps of sugar in a cup of 
tea (levels) or to (a) coffee fresh from 
the pot in contrast to (b) coffee cooled 


down and then warmed up (discrimina- 
tion). 

Solutions to problems in food tech- 
nology, psychophysiology, genetics; to 
problems in the economics of food habits, 
and to problems in clinical medicine— 
neural disturbances, for example—will 
be accelerated by the gustometric scale. 
The practical value lies in the assistance 
it will give to Food Technologists in de- 
signing or improving foods and to the 
industry at large in meeting the flavor 
and texture expectations of the customer. 


The theoretical aspects of food re- 
sponses—which are of great interest to 
psychologists, medical scientists, biolo- 
gists and many other research workers— 
will be simpler to deal with now that 
taste responses have been calibrated. 

Key features of the universal gusto- 
metric scale are: 

(1) Like the mercury thermometer, 
the scale relies on a fixed point of 
origin. 

(2) Seale intervals are founded on 
dilution units of chemicals natu- 
rally present in foods. 

(3) Various ranges of taste response 
—termed macro, micro, and ultra- 
micro—can be established by- use 
of the scale. 

a. Macro measurements reflect re- 
sponses to the primary taste 


chemicals: sucrose (sweetness) 
sodium chloride (saltiness) tar- 
taric acid (astringency) and 
quinine sulfate (bitterness). 
b. Micro measurements reflect re- 
sponses to ingredient levels. 
These measurements, for ex- 
ample, can be applied to determ- 
ining taste levels for protein 
supplements for use in design- 
ing an acceptable hospital diet, 
a new food, or a new flavor. 
Ultramicro measurements reflect 
the taste discrimination ability 
of human subjects. It is evident 
from Dr. Dove’s studies that 
gustatory sensitivities are ex- 
ceedingly high. Ability to detect 
sucrose at levels (Weber frac- 
tions) from 0.01 to 0.044 has 
been shown. 
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700 MILLION GALLONS OF JUICE 


A new fruit and vegetable juice survey 
just released by American Can Company 
reveals that 93 percent of U. S. urban 
housewives in 1953 serve some kind of 
juice at home—with canned juices repre- 
senting 78 percent of all servings. This 
is an eight percent gain for canned juice 
since 1950 when Canco had its first sur- 
vey of this type made. 

In assessing America’s juice-drinking 
habits (about 700 million gallons of 
canned and frozen juice were consumed 
last year) Canco found that home- 
squeezed juices dropped from 30 percent 
to 22 percent since 1950. Chief reason for 
this, the can manufacturing firm reports, 
is the greater use of frozen juices which 
now represent 30 percent of all juices 
served in urban U. S. homes—a gain of 
16 percent during the last three years. 

Also of interest in the studies, based 
upon 10,000 home calls, is the fact that 
sales of canned single-strength juices 
are holding a firm line, even showing a 
slight gain in 1953 over 1952. Canned 
single-strength juices account for 48 per- 


same plot. 
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CLUB ROOT RESISTANT CABBAGE LINE—Kraut packers 
from all over the nation gathered in cabbage patches at Racine, 
Wis., to observe the offspring of the marriage of kale and 
cabbage. Work done by the University of Wisconsin, in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in cross breed- 
ing cabbage with non-heading curly kale, has produced a club 
root resistant cabbage line. 
Alden C. Smith, at left, of Shiocton, Wis., president of the Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, compares a sample of a club 
root infected cabbage with two healthy cabbages grown in the 
Discussing details of the project with Mr. Smith 
are Drs. J. C. Walker and R. H. Larson, center, both of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, and Lon P. Flanigan, Jr., 
association research chairman, Geneva, N. Y. The association 
held its Fall meeting at Racine September 10 to 11. 


Club root is a cabbage parasite. 
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cent of total U. S. servings and are more 
popular in the lower-income groups. 

Canco’s 1952 study showed for the first 
time that frozen orange juice had dis- 
placed fresh orange as the leading juice 
served in urban American homes. This 
year, the pool also indicates, citrus juices 
will account for 76 percent of all break- 
fast servings. It also is the most popular 
in this field for between-meal breaks. 

Home servings of tomato juice and the 
mixed vegetable juices remained about 
the same during the past year. Tomato 
juice composes almost 90 percent in this 
category and the mixed vegetable varie- 
ties are the other 10 percent. Today the 
non-citrus fruit juices enjoy 16 percent 
of total servings: pineapple juice 7 per- 
cent, grape juice 3 percent, prune juice 
2.5 percent, apple juice 1 percent, apri- 
cot juice 1 percent and all other 1.5 per- 
cent. 


RESEARCH GRANT FOR 
PEA ROOT ROT STUDY 


On the recommendation of its Raw 
Products Committee, by action of its 
Board of Directors, the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association has agreed to support 
a research project at the University of 
Wisconsin to develop control measures 
for root rot disease on canning peas. 
The project will run for three years and 
is supported by a grant of $7500 from 
the Association. The project will be un- 
der the supervision of Professor D. J. 
Hagedorn of the Department of Plant 
Pathology. 

The incidence of root rot on canning 
peas is fairly wide spread throughout the 
State of Wisconsin, affecting both yield 
and quality. No practical control methods 
are known at this time, and no varieties 
are resistant to the disease. One step 
contemplated by Professor Hagedorn is 
the screening of all new introductions of 
pea breeding material with tolerance or 
resistance to root rot. 


PLANT DISEASES 


USDA this week announces publica- 
tion of the 1953 Yearbook of Agriculture 
—‘Plant Diseases.” The Yearbook de- 
scribes the causes and control of hun- 
dreds of diseases of crop plants. Included 
is a 32-page section of color photographs 
designed to help readers identify many 
of the more important diseases. “To me 
the most startling aspect of plant 
diseases is that they cost us an estimated 
three billion dollars a year,” says Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
in a foreword. “The tragic aspect is that 
much of the loss is a waste that can be 
prevented.” The 147 articles in the 992- 
page Yearbook were written by men in 
the Department of Agriculture, State 
agricultural experiment stations, and 
universities. The Yearbook is produced 
as a Congressional document. Its main 
distribution is by members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. Copies 
are also for sale at $2.50 by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, GPO, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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TEAMWORK AT MARYLAND 


(Continued from Page 8) 


crops, where is being tested an all-pur- 
pose spray. In corn again there’s a plot 
of one or two acres referred to as the 
national cooperative experiment. This 
experiment being carried out in 12 states, 
is aimed at determining the minimum 
amount of DDT and the minimum 
amount of oil necessary to obtain control 
of ear-worm and borer, the main object 
of which is to reduce costs to an abso- 
lute minimum. 

In Beans again Stark and Ditman 
are cooperating in a study of fertilizer 
and spray dosage, using two varieties, 
Top-crop and Bountiful. Stark is also 
experimenting on plant spacing and 
there are 540 different plots in this ex- 
periment. One plot, for instance, will 
have a different fertilizer, another a dif- 
ferent spacing another a different spray 
program. Yields will be checked on 
spacings of 6, 9 and 12 plants per foot. 


IRRIGATION 

Remarkable feature of these trial 
grounds to the writer, was the generally 
good appearance of the crops, despite 
prolonged drought, proving definitely the 
beneficial results of good horticultural 
practices. Even so, Stark and Burk- 
hardt are testing the advantages of irri- 
gation. There was a plot of corn and 
another of beans just getting under way 
on this. To date, most of the irrigations 
trials though, said Dr. Stark, are being 
carried out at the Vegetable Research 
Farm at Salisbury, Maryland. 


CHESAPEAKE TOMATO 


Canners haven’t heard too much about 
the new tomato variety “Chesapeake”. 
The reason is seedsmen have had to build 
up seed stocks in preparation for the 
publicity. It is expected that seed will be 
offered for the 1954 season. Dr. Stark 
explains that it has a very high resist- 
ance of Fusarium wilt (a_ soil-borne 
disease that kills the foliage, with the 
result that the fruit often turns yellow) 
and to fruit cracking. The fruits on this 
plot were of good size, good red color 
right up to the stem, possessed an un- 
usual proportion of good, solid red to- 
mato meat. In addition to producing seed 
for foundation stock, the tomatoes are 
tested to determine the most suitable 
fertilizer program and the best spraying 
schedule. Fruit samples from all of the 
variety tests, fertilizer tests, nutrient 
spray tests are processed and tested for 
firmness, color, solids, acidity, Vitamin 
C, ete. as in all of the experimental stud- 
ies with canning crops, the dividends to 
canners will be measured. 


These are a few of the research studies 
conducted in processing crops by the 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion headed by Dr. IC. Haut, in the con- 
tinuing effort to enhance the yield and 
quality of Maryland grown and pro- 
cessed crops, 
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Chisholm-Ryder Nameplate is truly 
included in the “Best of Everything 
for the Food Processor.” 


You'll find this nameplate on the best 
equipment for processing fruits, vege- 
tables, fish and many other food items, 
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for Filling, Labeling, Casing and other 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE SITUATION—As seasonal can- 
ning draws to a close in most important 
areas, saving the tomato and tomato 
products pack in California, which is just 
hitting its peak right now, the pattern of 
the market in the months to come is tak- 
ing shape. First of all it’s clearly evi- 
dent that wholesalers are not, and prob- 
ably will not be interested in forward 
buying. Secondly, canners are bullish in 
their thinking; stocks are firmly held and 
little or no sales pressure is being 
brought to bear. 


Yet all is not quite us serene and 
simple as this. There’s one important fly 
in the ointment. On many items, particu- 
larly beans, and it’s beginning to show 
up in corn, tomatoes and products... 
products in which there has been a wide 
divergence of quality, due to the dry 
weather this year . . . there is an ex- 
tremely wide spread in quoted prices. In 
other words, there are actually more 
grades—low fancy, near fancy, high ex- 
tra standards, low extra standards, 
border line extra standards, etc. Add to 
this the usual rash of upgrading that 
accompanies market situations of this 
kind, and the picture is complete. At the 
same time, the market on full quality 
merchandise is steady and fairly well 
defined. 

It goes without saying that in a season 
like this it pays dividends, both from a 
selling and a buying standpoint, to be 
sure of your information source, and to 
run down the rumors wherever possible. 


SHIPPING ORDERS — Buyers are 
carrying the policy of limited inventories 
to an extreme. Orders are so small that 
many canners are complaining, with at 
least some of them planning definite ac- 
tion to remedy the situation. One can- 
ner writes in that an analysis of August 
shipments shows that 25 percent of the 
items requested called for less than 50 
cases each, with the total of these orders 


accounting for less than 4 percent of 


total cases shipped. That means, of 
course, that the other items (75 percent) 
accounted for 96 percent of the business 
volume. 


Our correspondent advises that his 
office can clear 180 cases through the 
office record system just as quickly as 50 
cases or less. This very clearly indicates 
the smaller orders are costing more per 
dozen. 


Three steps are contemplated by this 
canner to help correct the situation if it 
continues. 1. Refuse to entertain or ac- 
cept orders under a certain minimum; 
2. Place a service charge on small orders; 
3. Standardize brands for certain grades 
and limit buyers’ brands. 


Surely this type of action is reason- 
able. Buyers might also bear in mind the 
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oft repeated, but nevertheless true state- 
ment, that you can’t sell merchandise 
from an empty wagon. 


CORN PACK PROGRESSES—Wis- 
consin with 42 percent of packers re- 
porting, 5 percent less than last year’s 
7.6 million cases basis 2’s; Illinois with 
80 percent reporting, about the same as 
last year’s 5.4 million cases basis 2’s. 
Yellow corn packed in that State, how- 
ever, is down some 350,000 cases with a 
corresponding increase in white corn. 
Minnesota reports an indicated produc- 
tion of 5 million cases basis 2’s, down 
1% million cases from last year’s pack 
of 6.5 million cases. Iowa-Nebraska re- 
ports a 1953 pack of 2,060,748 cases, 2s 
down 17% from the 2,482,799 cases 
packed in 1952. Exact figures for Indi- 
ana not available at this writing but be- 
lieve pack will be down somewhat, pos- 
sibly 10% from last year. These are all 
local association reports. Looks like 
about 30 million cases of 2’s will cover it. 


FROZEN STRAWBERRIES—Frozen 
strawberry production in 1953 exclusive 
of the State of California, which is still 
packing, amounted to 133,923,574 pounds, 
according to the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers. This total is 
about 10 percent smaller than the 1952 
pack exclusive of California. The pack 
in the South declined sharply this year, 
production in the Northwest was a little 
smaller than in 1952, but moderate in- 
creases were reported in the Midwest 
and the Northwest. 


The California pack is expected to be 
a record breaker, and according to the 
Association, will more than offset the 
10 percent decline in other areas, making 
for a new National record. : 


The trend to smaller sizes continued— 
the 10 ounce, 10% and 11 ounce sizes, 
representing more than twice as much 
tonnage as in 1952, with a corresponding 
reduction in use of the 12 ounce size. The 
pack in the 1 pound retail size increased 
significantly, and the institutional and 
industrial sizes, packed in containers of 
10 pounds and up, advanced nearly 72 
percent, but production in all other 
larger sizes declined. Totals for the 30 
pound size and for barrels, dropped about 
12 percent. 


FRED LAY IN BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS 


Frey Lay, formerly Sales Manager of 
the Ladoga Canning Company, and for 
the past few years with G. S. Suppiger 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri, has gone 
into the brokerage business for himself 
and will handle the Boone County Line 
for G. S. Suppiger Company in the Indi- 
anapolis area. The new concern will be 
known as Fred Lay Company, 7123 Edge- 
water Place, Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Business More On Bright Side — Outlook 

Bullish—California Tomatoes And Products 

Gffered—Corn Prices—Bean Receipts Fall 

Off Sharply—Pear Steady—Fruit Packing 

Comes To An End—Light Run Of Small 

Maine Sardines — Better Run Of Tuna — 
Lower Grades Salmon Easier. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., October 1, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Business was 
more on the bright side this week and 
along with this development prices held 
steady. 

A disturbing influence, however, was 
the uncertainty as regards the labor 
situation on the New York docks. Some 
West Coast sellers have been advised to 
await further shipping instructions. 
However, it is not felt that this volume 
was large. At the moment the spot 
markets are believed to be sufficiently 
supplied to meet the bulk of the demand 
over the near future. 

Eastern canning operations on many 
vegetables is ended and the trade is now 
attempting to evaluate buyers’ reactions. 
Generally, price schedules are considered 
favorable and there certainly is no pres- 
sure to sell. 

West Coast tomato packers are offer- 
ing at prices below a year ago and some 
feel that as the season advances there 
will be a price stiffening, especially as to 
solid pack tomatoes. Fruits are steady 
and here also the market lacks any im- 
portant selling. 


THE OUTLOOK—Many traders feel 
that the markets generally will be main- 
tained pricewise during the Fall season. 
They point to estimated small inventories 
of many buyers, the necessity of con- 
stant replacements, small vegetable 
totals likely to appear in the Eastern 
areas as a result of crop losses from ex- 
cessive heat, and the fact that prices are 
viewed as satisfactory. Some traders 
also feel that there will follow a firmer 
position for certain fruits on the West 
Coast, especially apricots, where a good 
movement now is rapidly cutting into 
certain packs. 


TOMATOES —A California canner 
named opening prices on the basis of 
$1.25 for standard 303s, $1.85 for 2%s 
and $6.75 for 10s, while heavy pack 
standards in puree were quoted at $1.35, 
$1.95 and $7.00 respectively. For choice 
this canner named 3038s at $1.40, 2s at 
$1.65, 2%s at $2.10, and 10s at $7.75. 
Fancy ranged $1.70, $2.05, $2.50 and 
$9.00 respectively, all per doz. f.o.b. 
Prices now in that State are fairly well 
stabilized, with most canners asking 
levels either at or near this schedule. 
Some expressed the opinion that with the 
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smaller packs, and the better price posi- 
tion than a year ago, a firmer market 
may be seen shortly. 


CALIFORNIA TOMATO PRODUCTS 
—tThere is a steady market as the season 
gets underway for most of the tomato 
products. Price offerings were as fol- 
lows from first hands. Tomato puree, 
1.045 sp.g. $1.25 for 303s, $1.87% for 
2% and $6.95 for 10s. For 1.06 the price 
level was $1.45, $2.25 and $7.25 respec- 
tively. Sellers packing 1.07 sp.g. were 
asking in the neighborhood of $2.40 for 
2%s and $8.25 for 10s, all per doz. f.o.b. 


For tomato paste, 26 percent solid 
there were offerings on the basis of $6.35 
per case, packed 96/6 oz. and $11.25 for 
10s, the last named per doz. For 28 per- 
cent solids 10s, the market was $12.50 
and 30 percent $13.25 per doz., all f.o.b. 

Tomato juice fancy 2s were $1.10, 46 
oz. $2.35 and 10s $4.50, per doz. f.o.b. 
Tomato sauce fancy 303s, per doz. packed 
72/8 oz. to the case 65c and 10s per doz. 
$7.25. Choice was quoted at 60c and 
$6.90, f.o.b. Tomato catsup, fancy 33 
percent was $9.00 for 10s, extra stand- 
ard 25 percent—$8.25 and standard 25 
percent solid $7.50. 


INDIANA CATSUP—This market 
failed to hold and canner sales pressure 
developed as supplies increased and the 
demand lagged. There were offerings of 
standard 27 percent solids 14 oz. at 
$1.40-$1.45 per doz., and extra standard 
30 percent solids at $1.45-$1.50 also 14 
oz., f.o.b, cannery. 


CORN—The bulk of Tri-State canners 
are reported to have completed their 
packs. There were also advices that 
quality was below expectations. How- 
ever, this was not surprising in view of 
the extreme heat prevailing in the last 
quarter of the crop growing season. On 
308s, fancy whole kernel golden was 
offered at $1.60, extra standard at $1.45 
to $1.50, fancy crushed golden at $1.45 
and extra standard crushed golden 
around $1.20 to $1.25, per doz. f.o.b. can- 
nery. Indiana canners offered country 
gentlemen, all basis 303s, fancy cream 
style cogent corn at $1.55, extra standard 
at $1.40, standard at $1.20 and fancy 
whole kernel white at $1.70, per doz., 
{.o.b. For 303s, golden the offering basis 
vas fancy cream style $1.45, extra 
tandards $1.35, standard $1.10 to $1.15 
ind fancy whole kernel golden $1.50 
.o.b. per doz. : 


STRING BEANS —A sharp falling 
‘ in the receipts of raw beans at can- 
‘ng plants is reported from many sec- 
ors of the Tri-State. As a result no 
cavy production is looked for during 
e next few weeks. Meanwhile, there 
ere offerings f.o.b. that area of stand- 
‘d cut flat greens 10s at $6.25, and 
und pod cut green beans 10s at $7.00- 
(.25, with 303s, ranging from $1.25 to 
1.35. For extra standard round pod cut 
reens 303s, there is a wide gap starting 
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at $1.40 and ranging all the way up to 
$1.55 with fancy ranging between $1.60 
and $1.75. Fancy French style is listed 
at $1.60-$1.75 with extra standards at 
$1.45-$1.55. 


PEAS—A very steady position was 
apparent throughout the general Tri- 
State area and it was indicated that at 
the rate the goods are moving there 
should be a complete cleanup of holdings, 
of both 303s and 10s, before another 
pack comes to the market. On 303s, 
standard early Junes, 3 sieves were $1.25 
and 2 sieves $1.32% to $1.35, extra 
standard 3 sieve was $1.45 and 2 sieve 
$1.75. On sweets extra standard 3 sieve 
were available at $1.40, f.o.b. cannery. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS —The 1953 
canning season is over. The trade is now 
waiting to see just what the production 
of cling and free stone peaches, fruit 
cocktail, pears, and fruit for salads, 
totalled in the State of California. 
Peaches attracted most interest and lat- 
est estimates are that canners absorbed 
in the neighborhood of slightly more 
than 520,000 tons. If the expected con- 
sumption develops it is generally con- 
sidered that the early estimates for a 
carryover into the 1954 pack of 2,303,000 
cases will be realized. 


The increased production of apricots 
with the pack now estimated at 4,700,000 
cases, will not disturb prices it has 
maintained, The industry feels that with 
the satisfactory offering levels and the 
heavy demand now taking place for un- 
peeled qualities, 2%s, and 10s, the sur- 
plus will be needed. 


Fruit cocktail bookings are held to 
good. The belief prevails that a limited 
inventory position exists in many dis- 
tributing centers and that there will be 
need of constant replacements. There 
is not quite the interest in pears as in 
other fruits, but the markets are very 
steady as the bookings to date would 
appear to indicate that packers will not 
press sales at this time. 


MAINE SARDINES—An extremely 
small pack is in prospect for the 1953 


season. A light run developed the past 
week, but the fish were small in size, 
with the result that canners operating 
on these packs asked around $8.00 and 
$9.00 per case, f.o.b. Maine. The regular 
quarter keyless size was maintained at 
$7.50 to $8.00 per case, Maine. The 
higher price on the smaller fish pack was 
said to be due to the advanced production 
costs. 


TUNA FISH—West Coast tuna pack- 
ers reported a better run of fish, but — 
the catch was largely by the interests 
operating their own vessels. In other 
words, it was the Nationally advertised 
brand canners that received the bulk of 
the new runs. However, the markets 
held very firm with the bulk of the move- 
ment against contracts already placed. 
Virtually no fish are running in the 
Northwest and an extremely poor season 
appears in prospect. 


California offerings of white meat, 
solid pack halves averaged from $14.50 
to $17.00 per case as to brand, seller and 
quality. Scattered offerings of North- 
west albacore were on the basis of $14.50 
to $15.00 per case. f.o.b. 


The trade gave considerable attention 
to the Japanese position where there 
were reports that no further packing of 
solid pack white meat in oil would take 
place for the American markets. The 
pack would be according to these ad- 
vices, mainly of tuna in brine. However, 
the big market for Japanese interests 
continued to be that of frozen tuna for 
the U.S. West Coast canners. 


SALMON—Fall pack Alaska chums 
were easier at $13.00 per case, f.o.b. 
West Coast, with $14.00 asked for Sum- 
mer pack. However, canners offering 
this fish were notifying the trade that 
the quality was poor, accounting for the 
lower level. 


Warmer weather has stimulated the 
demand for salmon and there is a better 
movement underway. Pinks held at 
$18.00 per case for 1s tall and reds were 
commanding from $27.00 to $28.00 per 
case, f.o.b. 


a Wendel 


EDW. RENNEBURG & SONS CO. 


The “Rofo-Flo” Washer 


Continuous washer for cut corn, 
lima beans, peas or similar food 
products. 3 washes with 2 changes 
of water turn out a cleaner, bright- 
er and better product for you. 5 
distinct operations in one contin- 
uous unit. Write for Bulletin 
CT-953. 


BALTIMORE 24, MD., 
U. S.’A. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
BROKERS 


AND BUYERS 


Sixe 6x9 380 Pages:Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures .. . 
All the newest and latest products... . 
* Fruits * Vegetables * Meats + Milk 
Soups * Preserves * Pickles * Condiments 
Juice Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


"| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 


food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
... or direct. Price $10 postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 « 20 South Gay Street ® MARYLAND 


330 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 
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